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The tariff bill, Ec. Without entering upon’the 
subject at large—and, perhaps, without giving to it 
that fullness of consideration which its importance 
deserves, we now rather incline to a belief that the 
postponement of the tariff bill by the senate of the 
United States, has rendered a permanent benefit 
to the country! ‘Blessed is he who findeth conso- 
lation,” or, out of evilbringeth good! Our reasons, 
for what some will suppose to be a strange doc- 
trine, are as tollows:— 

1. The extreme pecuniary pressure on the peo- 
ple is very rapidly curtailing the importation and 
consumption of foreign goods, and bringing about 
a home trade of incalculable advantage to the coun- 
try, by rendering the importation of such goods 
less and less necessary. One man gives his labor to 
another for wheat, a second barters wheat for cloth, 
a third gives cloti: for shoes, hats, &c. As money 
has retired from circulation for the want of employ, 
the people have returned to the original principles 
of business; and it may safely be said, that the dar- 
tering of one commodity for another has increased 
not less than tweniy foid within the last two or three 
years. “he farmer oftentimes finds that he can 
better afford to pay the blacksmith two dollars for 
certain agricultural utensils, if the latter will take 
wheat for his labor at a fair price—than send the 
wheat to market and sell it for money, and then pay 
one dollar for such utensils. And all are more and 
more convinced of the interesting truth, that it is 
the facility of payment, instead of the amount 
paid, that fixes the value of a commodity to the 
consumer. 

2. These habits, once established by necessity, 
will be continued from choice; but they cannot be 
abandoned while there is no foreign demand for 
our products, and the average worth of wheat in 
the United States is not more than fifty cents per 
bushel to the growers of the grain; and the car- 
riage of a barrel of flour to market costs the half of 
what it sells for there. 

3. In consequence of these things, the revenue 
of the United States, now derived from duties on 
goods imported, will fail. We are about to bor- 
row several millions of dollars to meet the current 
expenditures of the present year; we shall have to 
borrow more to satisfy those of the next, and still 
a greater amount, in all probability, for those of 
the year thereafter—and so on; unless the people 
of Europe, instead of attending to their farms and 
manufactories, get to killing one another—or, we 
adopt a different policy for ourselves and revert to 
direct taxes or an excise. 

4. Because, though this result is the inevitable 
consequence of mistaken means for raising a reve- 
nue and of prodigality in its expenditure—it would 
have been charitably attributed to the tariff bill, if 
it had passed into a law*—«Seeing is believing, but 





*We see by a toast drank at Salem, Mass. at a 
dinner given to Mr. Silsbee, the representative of 
the district in congress, inapprobation of his oppo- 
sition to the tariff, &c. that some attribute the pre- 
scent reduced amount of importations tothe opera- 
tion of the existing tariff!—The toast alluded to is 
inthese words—“The deficit in the public revenue 
and the loan of three millidns.—May the present 
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feeling has no fellow.” When the people and their 
government alike feel pecuniary difficulty, efficient 
measures will be resorted to to relieve it, and taxa- 
tion and representation will go’ hand in hand. 
“Those whe dance should pay the piper.” 

We have no gratification in the prospect before 
us—few persons are more severely affected by 
shard times” than we are, and every man is pre- 
sumed to pursue his owninterest. We predicted 
what has already happened and that which is about 
to come to pass, several years ago—and reiterate 
our conviction, that nothing else within our controul 
will render this country prosperous, but a well de- 
vised system of laws to protect domestic industry 
and secure a home market. 





We now have the pleasure to present our 
readers with Mr. Baldwin’s speech on the bill re- 
ported by him, as chairman of the committee of 
manufactures, to provide for the prompt payment 
of duties on certain articles imported—which 
ought to be read by every person interested on 
either side of the great question which the bill 
was intended to bear upon. 

The history of our laws for the regulation and 
protection of commerce, with Mr. Baldwin’s exhi- 
bition of the effects of a credit for duties, in oppo- 
sition to the practice of all other commercial na. 
tions, are exceedingly important and will cause 
many who have talked much to think a little. 

He has most severely whipped, “even unto 
death,” the senseless cry of “Ler us ALonr,” when- 
ever any thing is proposed to be done for domestic 
industry, as applied to manufactures; by shewing 
that commerce, the favorite child of government, is 
the creature of regu/aiion; and that law upon law 
has been passed directly for its protection against 
the enterprise of foreigners. Many years ago, just 
after the Hartford convention was dissolved in ai/ 
its glory, [said that, without the aid of government 
in favor of our shipping interest, we might soon 
have Dutch or other European vessels carrying on 
our coasting trade—and se we should now, except 
for the protection afforded to American bottoms. 
We have annexed below an article from the Rich- 
mond “Enquirer” about ‘let us alone,” which pre- 
sentsa beautiful contrast with the facts that belong 
to the approved policy of the government, in re- 
spect of one branch of the national industry—to 
which we wish all prosperity, while we think that 
it has not an exclusive claim to our support. 

We heartily recommend the specch to attention. 
Mr. Baldwin, before he took the floor, appears to 
have done what many speakers in congress neglect 
todo: that is, at least to have endeavored to under. 
stand what he himself meant to say !—and, in con- 
sequence, he has introduced a great body of facts 
in a very imposing form, and.argued upon them in 
a masterly manner, so that, like ‘‘bread cast upon 
the waters, they will be found after many days.” 
But our readers shall see what was said in opposi- 
tion to them, as soon as we receive what we sup- 
pose to be the ablest reply to his remarks. 

Just after the three bills reported by the commit. 
consequences of high protecting duties, convince 
the government of the umpolicy of increasing then.” 
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tee of manufactures had failed in congress—the ; 
auction bill in consequence of the senate’s post- 

ponement of that for regulating the tariff, the fol- 

lowing editorial article appeared in the «Enquir- 

er.” We now insert it as well for a matter of re- 

cord, as by way of contrast and curiosity : 

«« Let us alone. The whole of Mr. Baldwin’s brood 
has finally passed to “the tomb of the Capulets.” 
Vhe cash duty bill was strangled in the house of 
representatives. The tariffhas early received the 
coup de grace in the senate. The poor auction dill, 
after having been bandied about the representative 
chamber, is ultimately kicked out of doors. Joy 
go with them! A system more utterly at wary 
with the clearest principles of the age, better calcu- 
lated to tax the leading interests of the country 
for the benefit of a subordinate and privileged or- 
der, and to place two classes of the community at 
the feet of a third, was scarcely ever conceived in 
the dark days of feudal restriction. Let us alone. 
Government is at best a rude, unwieldly, and bung-. 
ling machine; it is “an evil though a necessary 
evil;”? it is one to which it is essential to set limits, 
and to say to it, **thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther.” Confine yourself to the objects for which 
you were instituted; assume no more power than 
is necessary to these objects; and invade as little as 
possible the liberty of the people. Let conscience 
be free; leave opinion to itself, let the pursuiis of 
industry be as free as possible. Men who depart 
from these principles are enthusiasts or empirics. 
There has been much idle talk on this measure. 
A bounty on manufactures would not have relieved 
the distresses of the times, There is a vis medicatrix 
in a free society which will work out its cure. The 
times are “out of joint” —but leave them to them- 
elves. Let us not die of the doctor—but leave na- 
ture to herself, 

«We congratulate our fellow citizens on the de- 
struction of the tariff bill. We thank the senate 
for the early and manly stand which they have taken 
against it. Let ignorance, let disappointed inte- 
rest, or factious ambition, clamor as much as they 
will at the catastrophe; the enlightened friends of 
the country will thank them for their determina- 
tion. We have not met with a single citizen, how- 
ever humble or however high, who does not sin- 
cerely thank them for their vote!”’ 

Let us alone,” indeed !—Why, it is very pro- 
bable, at this time, that the whole profits of our 
commerce do not amount to as much as the outfit 
and pay of our ministers and agents sent abroad to 
guard its interests! Certainly, not to as much as 
the support of the squadron kept up inthe Medi- 
terranean, to protect it against the Barbary powers! 
But it is not our design just now to complain of 
these things. 





Colony of free blacks in Africa. We have seen 
a great many papers relative to the colony now 
forming in the Sherbro country, on the coast of Af- 
rica, about eighty miles south of Sierra Leone, un- 
der the patronage of the American colonization so- 
ciety, as an asylum for such ‘of our free blacks as 
are willing to return to the country of their ances- 
tors. 

It appears highly probable that a colony will be 
settled by which the happiness of such emigrants 
may be eminently promoted; nay, it may become 
a strong and powerful settlement; and, so far as it 
relieves us of this species of our population, it may 
render a political good. Yet all that we can do 
in this way, will be only as a drop in the bucket; 





but may it not be a detriment to us, by chiefly 








sending away the most considerate and enlighten- 
ed free blacks, whose example and precept is so 
useful to their less informed or less virtuous 
brethren? Every feeling of my heart is devoted to 
the odject of the colonization society; but feeling 


‘convinced that their efforts will amount to nothing, 


as to the accomplishment of that object—a relief to 
the U. States of a persecuted and proscribed peo- 
ple, held in durance vile by the hand of power, or 
kept at an awful distance by the force of prejudice 
on account of their color—and to whom an incot- 
poration into the body of our society seems forever 
denied, by reason of that prejudice, which every 
man feels and acts upon—no matter how high his 
professions of philanthropy and so forth. The great- 
est [white] friend of emancipation that we have, 
would be unwilling that his daughter should marry 
a black man, though that man were a “pattern of 
piety,” and even possessed of what is thought much 
more at—a plenty of money. | 

About 890 persons constitute the advance of this 
project—they speak in fine terms of the kindness 
with which they have been treated, and of the 
country which has been selected for them, &c. 
All that was hoped for, as to this detachment, 
seems about to be realized; and, it is within the 
scope ef possibilities, that in fifty or an hundred 
years hence, there may be a large nation in Africa, 
who shall look up to the United States as their pa- 
rent, benefactor and protector! - This will be good, 
—the work will be approved by the Berye who 
delights in the happiness of his creatures, and so 
far it is well; but, although the emigration hence 
may build up such a nation, it will have no sensible 
effect on the amount of the black population that we 
have—whether we consider our slaves as articles 
of domestic traffic, or merely as men: for the pro- 
duct of commodities is much regulated by the de- 
mand, and population is always inclined to press 
upon the means of subsistence. 





Piracies. Three persons have justsuffered death 
at Boston for piracy and murder, committed in con- 
sequence of their having joined the “patriot” ser- 
vice, and several others are just taken up at Nor- 
folk, Georgetown, Charleston, &c.—in all twenty 
or thirty men, charged with similar offences from 
similar causes! The case appears to be as follows: 

The officers of the brig General Rondeau, under 
the flag of Buenos Ayres, were latlely risen upon 
by the crew, who murdered some of them and sent 
the rest afloat in a boat, about twelve miles dis- 
tant from the island of Grenada. New officers were 
then appointed, who shaped the brig’s course to 
the United States. They arrived off the coast of 
North Carolina—when, having plundered the brig, 
they scuttled her and made their way to different 
parts of the neighboring country, laden with their 
ill-gotten wealth. Various suspicious circumstances 
caused their arrest, to end their lives on the gal- 
lows. It appears that not many of the crew of the 
Gen. Rondeau were Americans—most were Bri- 
tish subjects. When is this miserable business— 
this wretched privateering-piracy, which so mucle 
corrupts the morals of sea-faring men anc leads 
them into every excess, terminating so often in 
murder and punishment by the executioner, to 
end: The “patriot” service, as of late fitted for in 
someé ports of fhe United States, is a disgrace to 
the country, but unhappily it has been so managed 
in general as to elude our laws intended for its sup- 
pression. The Gen. Rondeau, however, it should 
be observed, was last fitted at Buenos Ayres. 

Since writing the preceding, we have ihe foilow- 
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"ng in a Norfolk paper of the J9th inst. “The 
Buenos Ayrean armed brig Wilson, capt.’ Wilson, 
cleared at Norfolk on Saturday last for Margaretta. 
On Wednesday night last, while she was lying at 
znchor in the bite of Craney Island, 27 of her men 
got ashore by some means or other, and made their 
escape; the remainder, consisting of about a half do- 
zen, together with the landlord who shipped them, 
were on Friday last arrested by the marshal of the 
U S. for this district, under a warrant from Judge 
Tucker, and are now confined here in prison. 

The 4th census of the U. S* The “National Intel- 
ligencer” contains the instructi@ns, forms and pa- 
pers furnished to the marshals of the United States, 


in pursuance of the actforthat purpose, and publish« 


edinthe present volume of the Reeisrer, page 120. 
They occupy about six of the heavy columns of the 
Intelligencer, and we have not time just now to 
offer an intelligible abstract of them——but shall 
do it next week. In the mean time it may be weil 
to remark, that if the instructions of the secretary 
of state are complied with, we shall have a body of 
facts of incalculable importance to act upon, and 
which, perhaps, will do more to direct an enlighten- 
ed political economy than any set of documents 
ever before spread upon the tables of congress, or 
disseminated among the people of the United States. 
We have only to express our hope, that the mar- 
shals and their deputies may zealously second and 
support the project for obtaining a correct know- 
ledge of things so interesting to the legislation of 
a free country, as will be furnished by a rigid ad- 
herence to these institutions. 





Law cases. It iswith much satisfaction observed 
that ‘Niles’ Register” is frequently referred to by 
judges, in different parts of the United States, ‘in 
giving their opinions on matters coming before 
them, on account of the law cases preserved in it. 
We have many very important opinions, not inte- 
resting only to gentlemen of the bar but to the pub- 
lic generally, which we expect to present to our 
readers during the present recess of congress, and 
as soon as we are relieved of certain documents and 
speeches laid off for insertion. 

eat Te ae 
© é 
Prompt payment of certain Duties. 
MR, RALDWIN’S SPEECH IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL RE- 

PORTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF MANUFACTURES, 

In commencing its operations, our government 
justly deemed it of great importance to give every 
facility to the commerce of the country. There 
was then peace in Europe. Commerce was princi- 
pally in the hands of two nations, whose capital was 
so abundant that, in Holland, it was said not to bea 
bad business for a merchant, by his labors and the 
employment of his money, to realize six per cent, 
In England, an unequivocal evidence of the extent 
of unemployed capital was, that their three per 
cent, stocks were in the market at 93 per centum. 
{it was no part of the policy of these nations to give 
aids to comm erce by affording credits at their cus- 
tom houses, on the importation of goods; it w«s 
not necessaty. In this country the case was differ- 
ent. The period which immediately succeeded 
the revolution was one of unexampled embarrass- 
ment, from which we were just recovering when 
the new government wzs organized. There was 
but little capital in the country. Its commerce 
Was mostly carried on by foreigners, whose St:pe- 
Mor capital gave them great advantages in their 





competition with our citizens: it thus became ne- | hard struggic of our commerce, hberaboredits had 


cessary to divert trade from its accustomed chan- 
nels, by every possible facility. Imposts were the 
principal source of revenue —merchants the agents 
to collectit from the people. Credits for the duties 
were allowed them, not only to give time to col- 
lect from consumers, but as a means of increasing 
their capital, by retaining and having the use of 
the money until their bonds became due, _ In 1789, 


‘the credit allowed on goods from the West Indies, 


was four months; on Madeira wines, twelve months; 

on all other goods, six months. In 1790, a credit 

was given on teas from China of twelve mouths, 

In1795, the credit on goods from the West Indies 

was altered to three and six months; from Europe, 

to eight, ten and twelve months, In 1799, a general 
system was adopted: from the West Indies, half in 
three, half in six months; salt, nine months; wines, 
twelve months; from Europe, one third each in 
eight, ten and twelve months; other than from 
Europe, half in six, and one-fourth each in nine and 
twelve months; teas as other goods, or at the option 
of the importer, to be deposited and bonds given 
at two years, and to be sokd for the duties if the 
bonds were not duly paid. In 1835, all importa- 
tions from the eastern coast of America, north of 
the equator, were allowed the same credits as those 
from the West Indies. In 1818, the credit on such 
importations was extended to six and nine months; 
on those from other countries than Europe and the 

West Indies, (salt, wines and teas, excepted), to 

eight, ten and eighteen months, one third being 

payable at each of these periods. No alteration 
has since been made, so that the credits now are— 

On the duties on importations from the West Indies 
and north of the equator, (excepting Europe), 
half in six and half in nine months. 

From Europe, one third in eight, one third in ten, 
and one third in twelve months. 

From the East Indies, one third in eight, one third 
in ten, and one third in eighteen months. 

Of wines, twelve months. 

Of salt, nine months, 

Of teas, one third in eight, one third in ten, and 
one thitd in twelve months; or, it deposited, 
twenty-four months. | 
While our commerce was struggling to compete 

with that of other nations, there were good rea- 

sons for allowing liberal credits on the duties; but 
when the French revolution threw the commerce 
of the world into our hands, when the capital of 
foreigners was employed by our merchants, the 
use of it being amply compensated by the protec- 
tion of our flag, there would seem to have been no 
very powerful reasons for taxing consumers to 
create or enlarge the capital of merchants—for 
such is the immediate effect of custom house cre- 
dits. It is understood to be the custom of mer- 
chants to calculate their profits on the aggregate 
cost of goods, including charges and duties. ‘the 
amount of duties is, in effect, a loan from the go- 
vernment to the merchant, without interest, which 
becomes apart of his capital, and is as productive 
as the money he has actually remitted in payment 
for his goods. It would seem, then, to he as reason- 
able that he should furnish this, as that he should 
furnish the other portion of his capital. When the 
credit on the duties exceeds that allowed on sales 
to retailers, it affords to the importer the further 
advantage of the active use of the money which 
has been drawn from those who really pay the du- 
ties. 

It would have seemed more consistept with pre« 
neral principles, if, in the infancy and during the 
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been given, and they had been gradually diminish- 
ed as there was less occasion forthem. ‘The 're- 
verse, however, has been our policy. Though, 
during the period of short credits, our commerce 
was constantly and rapidly increasing; and, not con- 
tent with a fair division with other nations, was at- 
taining a monopoly; yet the credits were extended 
in proportion as the real necessity for them dimi- 
nished. Evenso late as 1818, whenour East India 
merchants had acquired vast wealth, abundant 


capital, and were without foreign competition, | 


their credits were in part extended to cighteen 
months;—a lohger period, I will venture to say, 
than they give their customers. The consequence 
of this system is, that, by selling at auction for cash, 
‘or on short credit for notes which can be discount 
ed at bank, the amount of duties thusoaned, may 
be invested in a new voyage. Generally one, and 
ottentwo adventures, may be compleied before the 
duties on the first are due. 

We have lately heard much of the favorite com- 
mercial maxim, “Let us alone; let trade regulate 
itself,’’ The practical application of this niaxim 
is developed by this custom house system. Our 
legislation upon this subject has been uniformly 
progressive. Regulation has indeed followed re- 
gulation; but it has been to give additional facilities 
to commerce. The credits at the custom house 
have been often altered; but, in every case, they 
have been increased. Our statute book does not 
contain a solitary instance of & credit diminished. 
This system, having been coeval with our govern- 
ment, followed up by a uniform series of acts for 
thirty years, is now viewed as the natural and es- 
tablished order of things; as a matter of right, not 
of favor, Extending the credit means, “let us 
alone;” to reduce it to the old terms, is to destroy 
the commerce of the country. It is worth while 
to look at the practical illustration of this rule in 
the act of 1818, the last law on the subject, passed 
on the last day of the session. ‘The East India cre- 
dits were extended to eighteen months, in the ast 
line of the /ast clause in the last section of a bill 
for the deposite of wines and spirits, and for other 
purposes. It might be well to enquire into the 
evidence on which this measure was reported. It 
is at least to be hoped that, from whatever other 
quarter it may come, the doctrine of “letting things 
regulate themselves,” will not again be heard from 
those who owe so much to regulation. 

In speaking thus plainly of these credits, f must 
not be understood as objecting so much to their 
expediency at the time of their adoption, as to 
their being continued and enlarged after the rea- 
sons for which they were granted have ceased, and 
when their effects have become injurious to all 
parts of the country. They were granted for the 
benefit of American commerce and as facilities to 
American merchants; but they now operate to the 


destruction of the one and the impoverishment of 


the other. From a careful examination of the week- 
ly abstacts of merchandise entered at the custom 
house in New-York, in the year 1819, it appears 
that there were entered 32,958 packages of dry 
goods, of which 24,659 were on foreign, and 8,299 
ouly on American account. Thus, in the proud em- 
porium of our commerce, where capital is abundant, 
and in vain seeking profitable employment, three 
fuurths of the importations appear to be on foreign 
account, the sales of which, for the most part, are 
by auction. This is no forced, but the plain and evi- 
dent effect of obvious causes. ‘Tlie nations of Eu- 
rope, to whom England allied herself, and whom 


Bonaparte, having accomplished the object of put" 
ting down its author, retained or re-adopted the 
system itself. That nation who fought the common 
battles of herself and other nations, and who paid 
them for fighting for themselves, now finds her 
manufactures mostly excluded from the continent. 
Her merchants and manufacturers seeking rather 
for some market than fora good one. Few nations 
will buy from them at all; none but this will furnish 
them witha capital without interest ona long credit. 
Other nations regulate this matter; they require 
prompt payment of duties, or deposite of goods: 
We leave things to regulate themselves, and allow 
foreigners to avail themselves of three fourths of 
the benefits of our credits.” Depressed at home for 
the want of a market as well as of capital, they ea- 
gerly look to us as affording both. During the 
wars in Europe, they could not improve these facili- 
ties; but now they hold out inducements and offer 
temptations which will lead to a great increase and 
a final monopoly of our trade in their hands. An 
ordinary trading voyage to England may be com- 
pleted, the goods sold by means of auctions, notes 
discounted, and the proceeds ready to be remitted 
back in four months. By the Liverpool packets 
much less time will suffice. But, allowing three 
gperations in a year, J find that our custom house 
credits on cottons and woollens will double the 
capital employed the first year, and increase 135 
per centum at the end of the second year. In 
this mode, a lean, perpetual and inceasing in 4 
steady ratio, is nade by our government to the fo- 
reign merchant; who, while he thus obtains it, 
without interest, is enabled to continue his opera- 
tions—and while he can avoid the notary, he looks 
more to his credit than to his profits, and will con- 
tinue his business though it may be a losing one. 
What to the American merchant would be a losing 
is to hima gainful trade. The American importer 
becomes a mere caterer to the foreign manufactu- 
rer. The orders sent out by him indicate the quan- 
tity, kind, and quality of goods required at our 
different ports—The manufacturer thus advised of 
the demand, sends similar articles to the same mar- 
ket. ff, after deducting charges, he can receive in 
New-York the price at his manufactory, he has the 
usual profit and an incease to his capital by the 
custom house credits. The American merchant 
pays the manufacturer his price in England, and 
must scll here at an advance, or decline business. 
It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that so 
large a proportion of importations should be on 
foreign account, but rather that there should be 
any other. 

This at onee accounts for the criés of distress 
which assail us from the commercial cities, implor- 
ing us to abolish credits on imports, dd impose 
heavy duties on auction sales. The operation of 
these two causes on all the great interests of the 
country, shews their intimate connection, their 
mutual dependence. I hope all will unite in afford- 
ing aremedy. It will be truly unexpected if gen- 
tlemen shall be found willing to have the revenue, 
commerce and agriculture abandoned to their fate, 
because the only measure which can save them will 
likewise benefit manufactures, Theoccasion is now 
fairly presented.to the house. This bill has been 
called for from the sea-ports. It has been report- 
ed, published in the counting rooms of merchants 
for three months, and not a solitary petition against 
it from individuals has been presented. Called for 
by all, and { may almost say opposed hy no part of 
the country, necessary to correct existing, not fan- 





she subsidized to destroy the continental system of 


cied evils,—evils which are felt and threaten to be 
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greater in future, I cannot but feel some confidence 
that even the opponents of the tariff will be in fa- 
vor of this bill. For the revenue it is almost indis- 
pensable, as well for security as for convenience. 
On the first of January of the present year, the 
amount of revenue bonds actually in suit, exceed- 
ed three million of dollars. On the first of this 
month (April) it was considerably increased—say 
to 3,120,000 dollars. On the first of January, 1819, 
it was only 1,740,000 dollars, : 

That the incease of custom house delinquencies 
has kept pace with the incréase of importations on 
foreign account, is not only apparent from the na- 
ture of the case, but from this Cocument,* which 
in itself contains the most conclusive evidence of 
the fact. Salem, one of our proudest commercial 

towns, owns one fourth of the East India shipping 
of the United States. The avwe credits are on 
East India goods; and the security for the duties is 
most liable to be impaired by the casualties of 
trade. Salem has, probably, a greater amount of 
commerce, in proportion to its population, than 
any other town in the union; but it is prosecuted 
on American account. The bonds in suit there, at 
the last returns, amounted only to 4,566 dollars. 
In Boston the amount was 174,000 dollars; in New- 
York, 844,000; Philadelphia, 471,000; Baltimore, 

45,000; Norfolk, 251,000; Charleston, 210,000; 
Savannah, 251,000. These are, as to revenue, the 
effects of a change of the imports of the coun- 
try to foreigners. American merchants are idle— 
they offer to loan you their money at5 percentum, 
on a long loan. ‘They are fixed in the country; 
their property and character are security for the 
payment of duties due from them. It is not so 
with the transient foreigner. His cargo gives him 
credit, and makes him a good man at the custom 
house. Oneissurety foranother. They sell their 
goods at auction and go off, and leave their bonds 
unpaid The money is lost to the treasury, but is 
taken from the pockets of our citizens. Thus 
this credit system tends strongly to the exhaustion 
of our resources, te the oppression of our own 
and the encouragement of foreign industry. When, 
in addition to these credits, the importations of fo- 
reigners are sold by auctioneers and one man does 
the business of one hundred, we have only to cal- 
culate the effects on the merchant, the mechanic, 
all the inhabitants of a sea-port, and the farmers of 
the surrounding country: one hundred houses, one 

hundred stores unoccupied; one hundred sets of 
clerks and servants unemployed; one-hundred fa- 
milies less to feed and clothe, to pay general and 
local taxes, to contribute to the support of the go- 
vernment and the defence of the country. To this 
list, and to embrace all classes of society, I hope I 
may add the manufactufer, in whose favor import 
duties cease to be discriminating, the credit having 
the effect of a positive bounty on the importation 
of foreign fabrics. The credit, averaging twelve 
months, is equal to six per centum to the needy 
foreign manufacturer, who, in hope of better times, 
is willing to keep up his credit at any loss. The 
loan thus obtained may be worth the whole amount 
of duties, the highest rate of which is but 30 per 
centum, say 24 per cent. a month—a rate of interest 
not unheard of in times of commercial embarrass- 
ment, even in this country. 

To guard against these general and increasing 
evils, and to combine as much as possible the pro- 
tection of all the great interests of the country, the 





*An official return of the amount in suit in the 
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bill proposes to allow on drugs, dye stuffs, and 
what are generally called groceries, except wines 
and ardent spirits, a credit of three and six months; 
on teas, three, six and nine months; manufactured 
articles to pay the duties on their arrival, orto be 
deposited in ware-houses for six months, and then 
to be sold by auction if the duties are net paid. 
Though all the petitions on the subject, and the 
house will remark that most of them are from-mer- ¢ 
chants, prayed for an indiscriminate abolition of 
credits, the committee apprehended that this would 
cause a change in the commerce of the country 
which, in its present depressed state, it could not 
bear. Strange as it may seem, and little as I well 
know they will be credited even for the existence 
of the motive, the committee of manufactures did 
anxiously desire, and took great pains to shape this 
bill so as to answer all the common objects, and yet 
save the merchants from the ill effects of granting 
the entire prayer of their own petitions. Had we 
done that we should have been justly exposed to 
the imputation of attending to only one, and net 
considering the other matters referred to us by the 
house. The. West India trade was in the hands of 
American merchants—did not operate injuriously 
to the principal manufactures—we did not mean to 
touch these credits; and I think, by sound construc: 
tion of the law, we donot. This requires expla- 
nation: In 1799, these credits were enlarged from 
four to three and six months. In 1805, the impor- 
tations from countries north of the equator, on the 
eastern coast of America and the islands adjacent, 
were allowed the same credit as importations from 
the West Indies—thus making two distinct descrip- 
tions of places, or countries, the one not including 
the other. In the famous law of 1818, the credits 
on importations from north of the equator, (using 
the same words as the law of 1805,) were extended 
to six and nine months. The construction given 
to this act at the custom houses, has been that it 
extends to the West India credits. Believing this 
to be erroneous, and that neither the intention nor 
the words of the act will embrace the case, we feel 
satisfied that they remained as fixed in 1799. If 
we are mistaken, it at least shews the necessity of 
watching provisions of this kind, which have an 
important bearing on the revenue, and the im- 


propriety of inserting them in laws the title of 
which would not lead the house on the last day of a 
session, to examine all its details. Ont he impor- 
tation of goods imported from the East Indies, it 
has not been thought necessary to give a longer 
credit than on the same when imported from the 
West Indies; our views having a reference rather 
to the articles imported than to the place whence 
derived. 

No good reasons presented themselves for giving 
facilities to importations from countries with which 
our trade was a losing one, and which afforded no 
market for our produce. It appears that in the years 
1817 and 1818 our exports to China alone amounted 
to 7,240,000 dollars; of which 5,600,000 dollars were 
in specie; 1,512,000 dollars in foreign, and only 
74,896 dollars in American produce, The exports 
of products to Asia were, American 61,000 dollars; 
foreign 511,000 dollars; amount of specie not 
known. In 1818 and 1819, the amount of specie 
exported to China exceeded $7,000,000. Desirous 
not to bear too hard upon and unwilling to encou- 
rage this trade, the credits were reduced to such a 
term that a new voyage could not be completed on 
the capital furnished by the duties on a former 
one. This was carried on mostly, if not wholly, by 





different ports of the United States. 


men of great wealth, who could require no facili- 
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ties, except in regard to importation; and these, it 
is believed, are liberally provided for by the third 
section of’this bill. But there were imperious rea- 
sons for abolishing the credits on manufactured 
goods, especially from Europe. The security of 
the revenue, the protection of American commerce 
and industry, seemed to concur in demanding such 
a change in the system, that the goods should not 
come into the market till the duties were paid. It 
was much wished to discriminate between impor- 
tations on foreign and domestic account; but the 
objection seems to be insuperable against refusing 
to the foreigner a right to deposite on the same 
credits we were willing to allow to our own: mer- 
chants. <A refusal in the first case would have de- 
stroyed the little that remains to us of the carrying 
tradein Europe. . France and England allow us to 
deposite all articles, even those which are not ad- 
mitted to entry, until an eligible market can be 
found. They would refuse to us what we denied 
to their subjects. In the other case, a refusal would 
violate our convention with England; for, though 
the rates of duty would be nominally the same, yet 
the difference in time would make a difference in 
eifect. I consider that convention so important and 
beneficial to the commerce of this country, that, 
from interest alone, we ought to observe it with 
the most scrupulous good faith, as a means of pre- 
serving our navigation. Without it you would be 
called on for protection, as you now are in relation 
to France. Though it is now not only presump- 
tuous but almost criminal, for western men to inter- 
fere in the regulation of commerce, I beg those in 
that interest to reflect what would be the state of 
their trade with England, if, as in the case of that 
with France, it had been left to “regulate itself?”’ 
TI speak it with pride, it was not only regulated, but 
saved by western men. 

A very obvious defect in our present system of 
credits is, that it makes no difference between im- 
portations for home consumption and for re-expor- 
tation. In reducing the credit on some, and abo- 
lishing it on others, the committee foresaw that 
their plan would operate severely on that kind of 
commerce which they thought deserving of protec- 
tion and of every facility, unless a discrimination 
wds made. ‘The bill provides for that in a manner 
which will effectually repel every imputation of 
hostility to commerce. It leaves it to the option of 
the importer to avail himself of the present system 
of drawbacks, by giving his bond for the duties and 
taking the debenture on exportation; or to declare 
liis intention at the time of entry, giving his bond 
with security, to export and not re-land the goods; 
or, in lieu of such surety, to deposite them ina 
wareliousc. [The time of exportation is left blank 
in the form of the bend.] No bond for the duties is 
required. It is only for his integrity, that the re- 
venue may not be defrauded. He may deposite and 
take three months within which to make his elec- 
tion whether to try the domestic or a foreign mar. 
ket, without making a declaration of his intention 
to expert. ‘The section in relation to deposites 
contains substantially the same provisions as are in 
the existing laws respecting the deposite of teas— 
varied only so as best to connect the convenience 
-of the mcrchant with the security of the revenue. 
On examining it, the house will perceive that, in 
the whole, it leaves the credits substantially as 
they were in 1790; that it is not so much an altera- 
tion asa restoration of the old system. The changes 
which have been made are indispensable. The 
credit on manufactured goods tends so strongly to 





do away all discrimination in our present tariff, be- 
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tween imported and domestic articles, that efficient 
encouragement cannot be given without abolishing 
them. We have used our endeavors to de it in 
the manper least injurious to commerce. 

It is not without much surprise that I have heard 
the various objections to this bill. Not that an 
alarm should have been raised about revenue, com- 
merce and smuggling; these are always expected, 
when any measure is proposed which tends to the 
benefit of manufactures. It is a matter of course to 
hear them, Local and personal reflections have 
Seen made on the committee who have reported 
it. Gentlemen seem to forget that a majority of 
that committee represent commercial places, and 
ought to be as much alive to their interest as those 
who represent districts which have no commerce, 
and who seem so much alarmed about the injury 
with which this bill threatens it. It is strange that 
merchants are not only easy on this subject, but de- 
sirous of its adoption; that it has been reported on 
their petitions, and by their immediate representa- 
tives. But it seems that they do not know their 
own interest; that their friends and new allies, in 
the fervor of their zeal and friendship, must take 
them under their guardianship. 1 think I can duly 
appreciate the reason. It is not because they are 
so friendly to commerce, but unfriendly to manufac- 
tures This bill combines, with the othér objects, 
the protection of this great interest; and hence 
arises their great hostility to it. Iam not insensible 
of the impression made in the house by the power- 
ful opposition it has met with, and that Lam put on 
the defensive. You must allow me to answer the 
objections, to have it understood. The committee 
are charged with attempting to destroy the settled 
system of commerce which has been so long in 
operation, and under which this country has attain- 
ed to its present greatness; and gentlemen speak of 
those long credits as coeval with the government, 
when they well know they have been the work of 
later days. It is at any rate, a singular objection that 
the committee of manufactures, in framing this bill, 
are charged with having consulted the interests of 
the wealthy merchants. This, from capitalists, is 
certainly unexpected. They mustbe hard to please, 
when their great opposition to this measure arises 
from its tendency tv promote their interest. If this 
is true, it ought to please all. The small deal. 
ers do not complain—they are satisfied, nay desir- 
ous of its adoption; chambers of commerce and 
East India merchants are its only opponents—and 
that, because it does too much forthem. They 
must excuse me, if I attribute their opposition 
to a much less disinterested motive. The craft is 
in danger, the charm is about to be dispelled by 
which the people and government of this, country 
have been led to believe that foreign importations 
are the source of revenue and wealth. The trea- 
sury is empty, the people are impoverished; the 
cause is seen and felt to be the prostration of na- 
tional industry, the encouragement of foreign. 
This objection was not urged by the same gentle- 
man 3 few days ago, when you made a total and 
complete change of the system for the sale of the 
public lands. It had been tried for twenty years, 
had never been changed or altered, and was attend- 
ed with no inconvenience—not a cent had beenvr 
could be lost. You had profited by it—had, by for- 
feitures, made a clear profit of 400,000 dollars. 
There was not a petition in favor of its abolition. 
But these were fancied evils; you apprehended 
danger, you thought a change would be useful, and 
by almost an unanimous vote, have passed a law by 
which a poor man, desirous of securing to himself 
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and family the means of support, must pay all cash 

for his title to eighty acres of land. Now we find 

the advocates of this measure so wonderfully at- 

tached to the system of impost and enormuus cre- 

dits, that they will not consent to even reduce them; 

and, while they affect so much fear for agriculture, 

commerce and reyenue, are willing to permit the 

foreign merchant to have his twelve and eighteen 

monthscredit on his cargo of half a million of ma- 
nufactured goods, the poor farmer must pay cash 

for his land--the foreigner may not only have a 
credit on his goods without-interest, but be allowed 
to double his capital by the loan thus obtained from 
our own citizens You see by this system that 
one fifth of your revenue is at this moment in suit. 
You know that the greatest portion of delinquen- 
cies is by foreigners; that much of it will be lost, 
that the duties are taken from the pockets of the 
consumer, which do not and never will go into the 
public treasury, but to foreign countries; that this 
evil is increasing most rapidly, that the amount in 
suit has doubled in the last year, and is at this mo- 
ment greater than ever. You must borrow money 
to make up the deficiency thus caused, and yet lis- 
ten to the cry of “you will destroy the revenue”— 
you are attacking ancient and venerable systems 

Trace these credits through your. laws, and you will 

find that this bill is in substance coming back tothe 
old system of 1790—that it only docs away innova- 
tions of iater years. Much is said about the small 

losses in the revenue for thirty years; this only 
proves that the Jonds of our merchants are good— 
but will any one say that their bond is better or safer 
than their money? But, tho’ the bonds ofthe Ame- 
rican merchant are safe, you have here official evi- 
dence that those of foreigners are not. Suits in- 
erease with foreign importations, and you must not 
be surprised if the losses of the last two years are 
more than all the preceding ones: Fancied evils 
made you take away the credit on the public lands, 
but realized ones do not induce you to reduce them 
on importations. Commerce is, it seems, in dan- 
ger—yet it is well known that these credits have 
been the means of throwing it into the hands of 
foreigners. Ask the American merchant if this bill 
will injure him—the merchant, the house owner of 
the seaport, who suffers by long credits and auction 
sales, Let the rate of rents, the price of labor, 
the unemployed houses, stores. clerks, laborers and 
shipping, answer. We have been told that if fo- 
reign importations do not give employment to la- 
bor, value to property, and markets for materials 
and provisions here, they do in some other countries. 
Here I understand the gentleman who has made 
this remark, and thus points outthe difference be- 
tween his principles and mine.* I do not profess 
those broad and comprehensive principles of phi- 
Janthropy, which enable me to look unmoved at the 
general distress which pervades our whole country, 
and find consolation in the reflection that, tho’ our 
policy destroys the industry and prospects of our 
own, it encourages that of other nations. We are 
sent here to legislate for our own citizens—their 
interest should be ourpeculiar care; let others take 
care of themselves: their legislators do not leave 
things to regulate themselves. When they are cal- 
Jed on for protection to any of their great interests 
—other governments do not say, if you have no em- 
ployment here, if your manufactures are abandon- 
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of the nercantile interest are certainly liberal in the 
extreme in insisting on their continuance, when 
nota nation in the civilized world gives a credit 
but ours. 1s it sound policy thus to impart to others 
benefits ruinous to ourselves, when there is no re- 
ciprocity? 

- It has beensaid that other governments encourage 
importations, and that this bill contains less liberal 
principles than their codes. The commercial expe- 
rience of the gentleman has taught him better—he 
must think usstrangely ignorant of theirregulations, 


notto know the total incorrectness of the remark. He 


knowsit, that all other nations discourage importa- 
tions for home consumption—they encourage them 
for deposite as auxiliary to the carrying trade. We 
afford the solitary exception of the reverse; not a 
prohibited article in our tariff, no discrimination be- 
tweenimportsforconsumption orexport, except the 
drawback of duties. This bill makes it—it gives faci- 
lities for export which were never offered before; it 
will aid American commerce which is worth pur- 

suing; it will take it from foreigners who now almost 
monopolise it. I am not tenacious of the details of 
this bill; the great object is the reduction of the 
credits on manufactured goods—if too much is ask- 
ed, let gentlemen say what will suit their ideas, 
Will they agree to any modifications, will they give 
up a littie, or do they insist on retaining the whole 
— willing that commerce may be destroyed if ma- 
nufacturers are not benefited. It would have 
much better suited my ideas, if we had endeavored 
so to modify the bill as to answer our common ob- 
jects. But it seems that we have been mistaken 
In our expectations of conciliation; nothing wil 

satisfy the gentlemen but by striking out the first 
section; the total defeat of the bill—there must be 
no modification, no alteration, no reduction of cre- 
dits. Not satisfied with what they call the old sys- 
tem, they cling tothe memorable act of 1818 as ea- 
gerly as if the whole commerce of the country de- 
pended on it. True tothe commercial maxim, “kcep 
what you have got, and get what youcan,” while re- 
gulationsare progressive, adding to your benefits, 
call thatthe natural order of things; but when the 
least attempt is made to touch even a skirt of your 
system, fold.up your hands and say, “Jet us alone,” 
let us regulate ourselves. If we adopt your maxim 
and offer to divest commerce of even the ruinous 
trappings of its regulations, then the cry, “re- 
venue and smuggling’ comes to your aid and 
keeps off this most odious thing called regulation. 
I understand it—it will be understood by the coun- 
try; we are always regulating commerce—you will 
this session; it is necessary to save it, if the peti- 
tions for navigation acts are to be believed. Let 
the house not forget one celebrated regulation in 
the late war, when goo?s to an immense amount 
had been imported in violation of your non-inter. 
course acts—when the merchants had given bonds 
to the amount of twelve millions of dollars which 
were forfeited, which they added to the price of their 
goods and received from the people of the country, the 
consumers, on the ground that they were obliged to 
pay them to the government. You, by one “regenla. 
tion,’’ remitted them-—-and, at the expense of the 
treasury and the nation, put the money inthe pockets 
of men whonow say ‘letusalone.’?’ When half asmuch 
is done for manufactures, I will admit that they may 
regulate themselves, 1 do not urge these matters 





ed, your sea ports depopulated, your farmers with- 
out markets and your revenue in suit—it is dbet/cr 
somewhere else, No member of this house caw be 
ignorant of the fact, that our commerce is rapidly 


from hostility to commerce, but to let its friends see 
that not the want, but the excess of regulation, hag 
now made it necessary even’ for them to do away 
some part of their system, toinduce them to make a 
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declining, and by means of these credits: the friends | common cause with the other great interests of the 
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country, to save themselves. Our ‘export of pro- 
duce’ and import of goods tor home consumption, 
has ever been unprofitable—the only valuable part 
of our commerce, the carrving trade, is now leaving 
us—it can only be brought back by regulations. It 
is not denied that the importations are now mostly 
on foreign account. Importers will he exporters— 
those’ who bring you goods will take away your pro- 
duce; if there isa surplus of imports, foreigners 
will take them to other markets. Merchants must 
see this, they now feel it—the situation of your 
sea-ports abundantly proves the fact. The pride 
of opinion must be abandoned. Commerce is no 
longer what it was---the change in the relations of 
the civilized world has been the cause—measures 
must be changed with the times: and, when we 
can trace to a definite source, a ‘great portion of all 
the embarrassments ofthe treasury and the people, 
we are called on by every motive which ought to 
influence a national legisiature to join in the reme- 
dy. In asking for the abolition ot credits on manu- 
factured goods, it is not any bounty or even en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures. It is only 
that you take away the bounty, the premiums on 
imported, the inducements, the temptations that 
the needy foreigner cannot resist--that you shall 
not take money from the people of this country 
and lend it without interest, and often without se- 
curity, tothe foreign importer Apply the favorite 
commercial maxim, not as practised on, but accord- 
ing to its real meaning—-take away the credits, res- 
cind the regulations which give them—-then things 
will regulate themselves—-now your laws regulate 
them. — : 

The duties imposed by the existing laws are said 
to be sufficient protection,—and so they might be, 
if the operation of the system, made them, to the 
amount, a discrimination between the foreign and 
comestic fabrics. When impelled by the general 
distress, the prostration of all sources of national in- 
dustry, to complain of its insufficiency and propose 
remedies, one gentleman charges the commiitee 
with obtaining their objecttby indirect means, and 
tells us to increase the rate of duty—another tells 
us this will be unavailing by the increase of smug- 
gling. lt had thought that the Jast charge brought 
against the committee of manufactures would have 
been that their objects were indirect. If the bills 
they have reported do not on their face explain 
their objects,the observations of their chairman have 
not left their views a matter of conjecture. Ifthe 
bills pass, there will not be much doubt about their 
direct effect--at any rate they are meant to be effi- 
cient. I think it not very honorable to the mer. 
cantile character of this country to be told by ex- 
perienced merchants, we will smuggle if you touch 
our system; raise a dutw or diminish a credit, we 
will violate your laws. Let meentreat them to put 
too high a value on their reputation to hold out 
to this house threats of this kind, 

As to high duties, the gentlemen and I under- 
stand each other very well; but neither on this or 
his resolution caljling for evidence, is the commit- 
tee tobe caught. High duties arc not the eflicient 
means of protecting our industry; had we proposed 
them we should have defeated our own measures; 
the triumph would have been the greater as we 
should have destroyed ourselves, by falling in the 
snares of our opponents. Moderate duties, but so 
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ties; premiums and drawbacks of other govern- 
ments on the exportation of goods, our custom 
house credits and sales at auction, it will be found 
there is little if any discrimination in favor of our. 
manufactures: the duties are balanced by these ad- 
vantages. It has been more our object. to remove 
these premiums on importations than to raise the 
rate of duties. We are told that one third of the 
shipping of the United States is idle--it is certainly ~ 
true. I willthank the gentlemen to give us the 
reason~-he knows it is not the prosperity of manu- 
factures, that the trade of the country jis passing 
irom our merchants; if otirs is idie, foreign shipping 
is employed—that the custom house credits are 
the main cause—yet he will not agree to the change. 
fam bound to hope it is not because this bill aids 
other interests as well as commerce. Had it been 
reported by another committee, had the provisions 
of the third section been offered by any other 
than the Goths and Vandals of the west, 1 think 
they would have been retained--it is not im- 
impossible that even the European credits would 
have been reduced. But nothing from the com- 
mittee of manufactures will be accepted; even fa- 
vors from them will be rejected. Iam glad that I 
voted against the separation of the committees of 
commerce and manufactures. I well know that it 
would hold out to the house and the country the 
idea that their interests were opposed; it was my 
belief then and is now, that they are the same: ex- 
perience will show it—both are declining, not only 
going but gone—The same measures are necessary 
to redecm both. The committee well know they 
were undertaking an ungracious task in acting on 
all the subjects referred to them; how far they have 
acted impartially can best be judged not by pro- 
fessions but their acts. I am willing it should be 
tested by this bill, confident that when this e:-cite- 
ment shall pass away, it will remain as evidence of 
our disposition to do as much for commerce as for 
manufactures—equally confident that the time will 
come when its loss will be regretted by those who 
now oppose it, not only as to parts but the whole— 
who will now agree to no amendment, no modifica- 
tion, but hold on to the old system in all its changes, 
All seem to admit that the commerce of the coun- 
try is rapidly declining, but we are promised a 
change in 1822, I would be indeed thankful for 
the information on which this prediction is made, 
happy to know the means by which it is to be re- 
alized. Does the gentleman judge by experience, 
from facts, or does he rely on the chapter of acci- 
dents? Let me warn himnot to indulge in delusive 
hopes, to look to causes and effects,—and, while 
there is a commerce to protect, not to delay the 
means of its regwration. Above all, let him be- 
ware how he presses on us his favorite maxim— 
of let things regulate themselves. This nation may 
not always apply it exclusively to manufactures; 
even here equality may be equity, and this favored 
child of legislation may be left to regulate itself, 
When 1822 arrives, and the gentleman’s predictions 
turn out dreams, we shall perhaps have learned 
that government is instituted to protect more than 
one interest; that laws to favor commerce are not 
ito be claimed as matters of right for manufac- 
itures to be impiored ag charities, gratuitous favors 
fiowing from your good grace; that one part of the 
‘nation is net to claim a monopoly of protection and 
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imposed as to be collected, so ag to afford a real ; protest against its being granted to another, as an 


and not a mere nominal preference to our industry, 
are what we aim at. At present, they are merely 


usurpation of its prerogatives. How will he like 
‘to hear, to the prayers of commerce. supplicating 


a tax on the consumer, and operate in a very small ‘aid against foreign laws and competition and do- 


degree forany other purpose. Calculate the boun- | megtic indifference, the appalling answer of “re- 
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gulate yourselves,”—if you are not doing well, com- 
merce is doing well somewhere else—your relief will 
injure manufactures, the revenue and lead tu smug’- 
gling-~we have adopted another child and leave you 
in the énjoyment of your own principles. ‘this day 
may come, but itis not our fault—we have held out 
our hands in friendship, but have met with a cold 
repulse. If commerce is now left to itself by a re- 
peal of all our regulations in its favor—the bounties 
on fisheries, navigation acts, Coasting trade, toh | 
nage duties, discrimination on imposts, light mo- 
ney-- how would its friends Jike this “being let 
alone?” Let them then think how we feel at receiv- 
ing this answer when asking for some portion of the 
benefits of government, by a measure which is cal- 
ied for by all parts of the nation and is necessary 
for the security of the revenue. To prepare for 
the reception of the tariffin this house, you adapt- 
ed a resolution calling on the treasury department 
for information as to its effects—those who are now 
so alarmed ubout the revenue had better call to 
know the effect of long custom house credits and 
the propriety of a change. ‘hey seem unwilling 
to du it—it is not for us to ask it, but we can easily 
judge from the amount of revenue bonds. On the 
Ist oi January last those outstanding, not due, were 
3 16,100,000—if the same amount should be in suit 
this, as was the last year, after deducting the ex- 
penses of collection and drawbacks, you can calcu- 
Jate the state of the treasury from imposts and de- 
cide whether it is better to take the money or trust 
to the bonds of foreigners. You will not trust your 
own citizens one day for any portion of the pur- 
chase money for their pittance of land—how will 
you answer to them for trusting to foreigners mil- 
lions of your revenue, afier you find by experience 
that they donot pay? How will you answer to the 
nation for the continuance of a system which iscon- 
fessedly ruinous to agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures and revenue—-which is daily adding to the 
distresses of all the country; and the embarrass- 
ments of the treasury, which are increasing’ and 
must increase during European peaec, can only be 
checked by some such measure as is now proposed. 
Iam sorry to hear it still repeated that commerce 
provides all the resources of the government— 
those who ring this in our ears must surely think 
us very simple; that the people are so easily duped 
as not to know that the duty, with accumulated 
profits, is added to the price of every article, and 
paid by the consumer; that the merchant is only 
the collector and is well paid for collecting the 
taxes* the people pay them on every foreign arti- 
cle they eat, drink, wear or use. 
But, sir, this bill is totally misapprehended—it 
does not change the system of imports, it only 
makes it effectual by preventing losses; it aids your 
treasury by bringing to it the money instead of bonds 
on long credit; it makes your system in some mea- 
sure uniform and consistent, applying the same 
rule to purchasers of land and goods. If the 
bill proposed a total abolition of credits, it would 
be justly exposed to the attacksI am endeavoring’ 
to repel; but it goes no further than to make the 
duties payable in cash or the articles to be deposit- 
ed, which interfere with our national industry, and 
principally affects that part of our trade which is in 
ghe hands of foreigners. It is objected that it will 
*A citizen of New York was ence boasting to 
Mr. Jefferson that that city paid one third of the 
whole revenue. He was silenced by this reply— 





tend still further to produce that effect and to ex- 


clude small capitalists from importations on their 
own account; these objections have long since been 
anticipated—they have in my mind been completely 
answered by the letters in my hand from the most 
intelligent merchants of New York and Baltimore. 
The foreign merchant and manufacturer, who send 
their goods here, are generally needy—the regu- 
lar course of trade does not give them a market or 
they would not force their way to one here by auc- 
tion sales—our Credits operate as a loan and in- 
crease of their capital to carry on their operations 
at home—this is a great temptation to continuing 
the trade; the loan is perpetually increasing, every 
new consignment adds to the amount; it is unlimit- 
ed as to time, and thus it will progress till you de- 
pend on foreigners not only for supply and defence 
but revenue. As one old bond is paid off a new 
credit is given for an increased sum. No other na- 
tion affords these facilities—hence our market is 
resorted to. But take them away, take from any 
consignment twenty-five per cent. for duties instead of 
adding that umount by a loan—compel the consign- 
or to send the money for duties or pay a short bill, 
it would affect such a total change in his business 
that he could not continue it: then he must take 
from his capital at home to pay his way abroad— 
‘now you add to it by lending him money to use for 
twelve months. It isthe difference between a pre- 
mium and a tax—a bounty and a burthen. 

There is no mystery in this—even backwoods- 
men can understand it; it would indeed be mysteri- 
ous, if Jong credits encourage foreign consignments, 
that short ones should increase thém-~cash pay- 
ments give themthe monopoly. I cannot dwell on 
reasoning of this kind; it is much like the other ob- 
jection that capitalists will engross all the trade.— 
This deserves some examination; if true, it presents 
a serious objection to the bill -if not true, the 
house will be able to decide on the character of 
the opposition. This and the auction bill are ne- 
cessarily and closely connected, the one an auxilia- 
ry to the other—the petitions for both mostly from 
merchants and mercantile towns—whether from 
large or small capitalists, can best be judged by 
those who know the signers and will examine 
the number of those petitioners. Here is a peti- 
tion from New York praying for the auction bill; 
there are more than 7,000 names to it. It must be 
a wealthy place*indeed, if these are all capitalists. 
Here is one praying for a general abolition of all 
credits on all importations, signed by near five hun- 
dred merchants of that city—no one will pretend 
they are capitalists, no one has a right to say they 
do not understand their own interest. They have 
asked for this bill as essential to their protection; 
they have made common cause with the friends of 
manufactures, to check an evil destructive to both. 
Merchants of all classes have united in its favor, 
small as well as large deaters; it has been opposed 
by no individual petitions—no small capitalist has 
objected or now objects to its passage. The only 
opposition has been from your chambers of com- 
merce, some of whom have sent and directed their 
memorials to us—others have sent but not directed 
them—circulated secretly, their effect felt butthe 
power not tangible. I can hear of it, but it is not 
on our tables—we cannot examine it. These bo- 
dies, it seems, are the guardians of commerce.— 
Mérchants undertake to judge for themselves, and 
ask us for a measure—a chamber of commerce re- 
monstrates against itas injurious. I do not well un- 





**Remove the custom house acrass the Hudson and 
the city of Jersey would pay it. | 


derstand who these chambers of commerce are; 
they are generally understood to be men who are to 
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settle disputes among merchants. In New York, I}has none—we may therefore feel ourselves safe in 


find, they are incorporated for charitable purposes 
~—that they received the thanks of the assembly of 
that state for their patriotic conduct in importing no 
goods from Great Britain until she would repeal the 
stamp act. I would rejoice now to find chambers 
of commerce leaning against foreign and encourag- 
ing domestic industry and commerce; and in times 
past it would have been gratifying if some of our 
citizens would not have carried on commercial in- 
tercourse with England, during embargo, non inter- 
course and war. I believe the members of these 
bodies are not generally composed of small capital- 
ists of the first respectabiltty—they are of the 
most wealthy Itis matter of some suspicion to 
find them guarding the small trader with so much 
care, and so fearful that the trade of the country 
will be thrown into their own hands—a suspicion 
that is not diminished when I find the merchants of 
Salem laboring under the same fears as to bene- 
‘fits which this bill will give to the large capitalists, 
and dwell so much on the injury to the young and 
enterprising. Here is something unaccountable 
to me. In 1818, the last extention of credits was 
made on the petition ofthe Last India merchants of 
Boston and Salem—headed by William Gray and 
_others, the greatests capitalists of the country— 
there were no petitions from any other place; 
small deaiers did notask for eighteen months cre- 
dit, and small dealers are not much concerned in 
the East India trade. This law it seems, was thus 
passed on the petition and for the benefit of the 
wealthiest merchants in the union. I must be al- 
lowed to ask how the extention and shortening of 
credits will produce the same effects? I think 
too well of the gentlemen whose names were to 
these petitions, to believe they did not understand 
their own interests or would designedly impose on 
you. The gentleman who so ably represents one 
of these towns, must permit me to say, that, while 
he is contending that this bill will injure the small 
trader, he.is contradicting the petition presented 
by himself, praying for long credits. Two short 
_ years cannot have made such a change in the prin- 
ciples of commerce. What would benefit capital- 
ists in 1818, willdo sonow. Long credits will pro- 
duce the same effectsnow asthen. When objec- 
tions are made to short ones, they must be tangi- 
ble—I must know where to find our opponents— 
’ they must not play thus fast and loose. If short 
credits were injurious to capitalists in 1818, they 
will not give them a monopoly now. We are not 
to be thus amused with reasons which can be 
adopted to suit any measure--they. are sure pre- 
texts to defeat this bill, not because it will injure 
the small merchant but because it will benefit the 
manufacturer. It will take the bounty from impor- 
tations, keep the money of the government at home, 
prevent loans to mervhants from producing new 
importations on the capital furnished by the duties 
on the old. We have given the reasons and the 
evidence on which this bill has been reported. 
I would thank the then chairman of the committee 
of ways and means for the evidence on which he 
extended thecredits to eighteen months. In 
examining the effects of this change I cannot see 
.» the injurious effects on the small trader; he can as 
easily pay the duties on a small importation as the 
large trader on alarge one. Merchants adventure 
in proportion to éheir capital and credit—the du- 
ties are in proportion to what they import;. the 
small dealer can often procure a smallloan when a 
large one could not be obtained—-the American 
merchant has a credit in bank, when the foreigner 








acceding to the petitions of those who have asked 
for this measure, that they have not asked chambers 
of commerce or East India merchants to become 
their guardians. Let it be remembered too, that the 
small dealers are mostly in the West India trade, 
which is not affected by this bill—the East India 
and European trade, which will be deprived of one 
of its facilities, isin the hands of capitalists and fo- 
reigners—this accounts for their alarm, and a desire 
to guard their exclusive interests under the pre- 
text of protection to the small dealers. Whien the 
latter complain, I will then think the objection 
may have some weight—till then, it will be consi- 
dered as a pretext to cover opposition to a system 
indispensable for all the great objects of govern- 
ment, merely because it comes in aid of manafac- 
tures. I must not be blamed for indulging this be- 
lief when there is such a settled determination 
evinced—not to touch any part of the present cre- 
dits, when the same cry is raised whether we offer 
to touch the act of 1818 orto abolish the whole. It 
is at all times amusing to hear these same alarms 
rung on every occasion. The tariff brought them 
out—this bill has increased them, “it will ruin com- 
merce, agriculture, revenue” and even the country 
itself! They must be weak indeed when they rest 
on European and East India credits—we got along 
very well before 1818—there were no very impe- 
rious calls on us to extend them then; ifthey were 
shortened now, I think the sun would still shine and 
water run! This is not the first time this country 
and all its interests have been ruined, The pro- 
clamation of neutrality, the British treaty, the 
French war, ruined us forever—the embargo and 
non intercourse law were death—so was the late war: 
yet the country has survived all; it bears a great 
deal of ruin, and bears it very well, for one whohas 
been ruined sooften. After surviving such shocks, 
I think the little ruin which will be added by em- 
ploying our own labor, our own materials, giving a 
value to our own property, carrying on our own com- 
merce, and receiving into the treasury all the money 
that the people pay for taxes, will not be too much to 
bear! Ifthis is ruin, itis of the kind which will re- 
store us to prosperity. There must be a striking 
analogy between two opposite systems, agreeing in 
no one feature, yet producing the same effects— 
each attended with ruin absolute and irretrievable. 
You have tried imposts till your révenue has left 
you five millions short of your expenses—credits, 
till one fifth is in suit—importations on foreign ac- 
count, till your commerce is destroyed—auction 
sales, till your merchants are idle (thtir hopes rest- 
ing in a bankrupt law)—-foreign goods, till your 
manufactures are abaundoned—foreign markets, till 


your farmers find their produce rotting on their 


hands; and yet it is contended that the continuance 
of this condition of the country is necessary for its 
welfare; that a change will be ruinous, I hope gen- 
tlemen will ask themselves if ever there wasa time 
when there was sucha scene of universal distress— 


If it cannot be easily traced and satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, when called on as you have been this 
session by the people of the country, they will ex- 
pect some better answer to their petitions than 
these alarms, which are always raised whenever 
there has been any attempt to adopt measures of vi- 
tal importance. 
give reasons —shew how the present system will re- 
store, how the proposed one will injure us—shew 
how internal industry will injure internal prosperi- 
ty—how idleness promotes national strength or in- 
dividual wealth—and, above all, satisfy the farmer 


When you urge them you must 
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for whose interest there is so much anxiety, how he 
is to be injured by buying his clothing from those 


who will purchase his produce. Now the surplus 
of his farm will not clothe his family and procure him 
his utensils; now he understands what is meant by 
buying cheap: that it does not consist in the price 
of the article he wants, ¢0 much as in the price of the 
article with which he is to make payment. When 
cloth is at $10 a yard and flour at $10 a barrel, one 
‘pays for the other—sloth at 6 dollars and flour at 5, 
the cloth to the farmer has doubled in price; the 
barrel of flour procures but half a yard of cloth.-- 
These things will be understood ~there 1s no mys- 
tery in political economy; it is a plain simple calcu- 
lation of what is bought by tne least labor and the 
‘gmallest quantity of produce. } 
That article is the cheapest which the consumer 
pays for the easiest. What encouragement does 
the importer or retailer of foreign goods now give 
the farmer-- what injury has a manufacturer in his 
neighborhood, or a market at his own door, ever 
done him? . Is it better for him to seek it by naviga. 
tion of 3000 miles, when, found glutted by supplies 
from other sources, the price less than at home— 
the home market destroyed by the eagerness for a 
foreign—shall all competition be destroyed, our 
produce left at the mercy of other nations, who 
have agricultural interests of their own to protect? 
Are they better friends to the American farmer than 
even our own government—theirs than our own 
citizens? These are questions which must be 
answered in some other way than “you will 
ruin the country.” | Sir, the country is ruined if you 
persevere in your present policy. It must and will 
be changed. Sucii radical and fatal errors will be 
checked by the general voice of the country, if not 
here. It had better be done while moderate mea- 
sures will be sufficient—such as are proposed by 
this bill, which does not increase the duties, impo- 
ses no burthen on commerce—but, merely taking 
away the bounty and premium on foreign manufac- 
tures, so as to leave the duties which are laid onim- 
portation a discrimination in faver of our own indus- 
try and the trade ofthe country, in the hands of our 
@wn merchants. 





— - 


Proceedings on the Slave Trade, &c. 


The following account of the proceedings had in 
the housef of representatives, at the last session 
ef congress, will interest many of our readers, 
and at once shew the present state and prospect 
of things in relation to the slave trade, and re- 
specting the colonization society, &c.—our read- 
ers recollecting that we have already published 
the law, (see page 236,) which makes it piracy, 
and subjects to the penalty of death, any citi- 
zen of the United States engaged in the slave 
trade. 7 
On the 8th day of May, Mr. Wercer, from the com- 

mittee on the-slave trade, to whom the memorial 

of the society had been referred, handed in the 
following report, with the subjoined resolutions, 
bill, and amendment, which were ordered to be 
printed, and referred, on his motion, to the com- 
mittee of the whole, to whom had been referred 
the bill from the senate, entitled «An act to conti- 
nue in force an act to protect the commerce of the 

United States, and punish the crime of piracy, and 

also to make further provision for punishing the 

crime of piracy.” 
On the succeeding Wednesday, on the motion of 
the same gertieman, allthe orders of the day pre- 


. 





up that bill; when, after much discussion, the 
amendments of the senate’s bi! were adopted by 
a very large majority of the committee, and, on be- 
ing réported to the house, were ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, by alike majority, and, 


‘on the next day, passed without a division. 


In the senate, the amendménts were taken up 
on ihursday, and, on motion, the further considera- 
tion of them was postponed till Friday, when, after 
a spirited discussion, for the late period of the ses- 
sion, they were passed by ‘a very large majority. 
In favor of a motion to strixe out that denomina- 
tion of the offence which made the slave trade pi- 
racy, not more than five or six members rose from 
their seats. It is but justice to state, that, of those 
gentlemen, there was not one whose hostility to 
the odious traffic sought to be abolished could be 
doubted; so that the punishment of death has been 
annexed to this obstinate -and inveterate crime by 
the almost unanimous voice of the national legis- 
lstire. 

The first of the resolutions, which the lower 
house refused to lay upon the table, by a majority 
of 78 to 34, was taken up in the senate on Friday, 
and passed, with little opposition, to a second read. 
ing. A rule of the senate requires that any reso- 
lution or bill shali be read three times on separate 
days, unless by unanimous assent, the rule be dis- 
pensed with, and, a member having, on 

refused his assent to un exception from this rule in 
behalf of the resolution, it remains on the table of 
that body. 

The second resolution, although postponed to 
the first day of the next session, is not rejected. 
Such a motion precludes a discussion of the merits 
of any question. It was postponed by a majority 
of afew votes only: of the minority, several are 
known to have voted for the postponement from 
no objection to the resolution, but to preclude a 
debate upon it atthe close of a long session of con- 
gress, when much other business pressed on the 
attention, and under a belief that no injury could 
result to the contemplated colony from the delay 
which would be consequent upon the postpone- 
ment. Several gentlemen who voted forthe post- 
ponement expressed to the reporter of* the reso- 
lution, a willingness to vote for it on a reconsidera- 
tion, which would have been moved by one of them, 
but for the rule of the senate already adverted to, 

The third resolution was laid on the table by a 
Majority of | votes, and will pass over to the next 
session with the bill to incorporate the American 
Colonization Society. 

An amendment had been moved to the resolu- 
tion, in committee, by a gentleman who thought it 
liable to misconstruction, and, to guard against 
that, proposed to limit the power conveyed by it 
expressly to the objects which the chairman of 
the committee on the slave trade had proposed to 
attain by it; in which shape he was willing to sup- 
port it, 

The bill to incorporate the American Society for 
colonizing the free people of color, was of some 
length, and it was stated, in support of the motion 
to postpone it, that sufficient time did not remain 
to legislate correctly on the subject. 

The friends of colonization have, therefore, no- 
thing to discourage their hopes inthe proceedings 
of the last session of cengress. These of the fif- 
teenth congress, by revoking the power of the se- 
veral states and territories to make slaves of the un- 
fortunate Africans cast upon our shores by the 
slave trade, by authorizing the president to restore 





ceding the bill in question were postponcd to take | 


them to their native country, by providing for their 
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temporary succor there, and placing, the navy of 
the United States at the disposal of the president, 
to aid in the abolition of this detestable traffic, 
have done much to advance the purpose of the so- 
ciety. 

Yhe act constituting such part of this offence, pi- 
racy, as is committed on the high seas, by citizens 
of the United States, under any flag, and by per- 
sons of any courtry, under that of the Umited 


States, and subjecting the offender to the punish- | 


ment of death, completes, as far as the United 
States can do so, a system of moral and political 
justice, in relation to this crime, which is scarcely 
susceptible of improvement, unless by the co-ope- 
ration of the rest of mankind. 

If, in virtue of the resolution which passed the 
house of representatives by so large a majority, 
and which has been delayed in the senate, by the 
inexorable rule already adverted to, a negociation 
shall be effected with the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, calculated, as the resolution proposes, to 
insure the speédy and utter distinction of this blot 
upon the huraanity of the christian world, the six- | 
teenth congress may be said, whatever local objec- 
tions may exist, ‘to the tenor of its other measures, 
to have achieved much for the justice and honor 
of the nation. - 





Report of the committee to whom was referred, at 
the commencement of the present session of 
congress, so much of the president’s messaye as 
relates to the slave trade, accompanied with a bill 
to incorporate the American Society for coloniz- 
ing the free people ofcolor of the United States. 
The committee on the slave trade, to whom was 

referred the memorial of the president and board 
of managers of the American Society for colonizing 
the free people of color of the United States, have, 
according to order, had under consideration the 
several subjects therein embraced, and report: 

Thatthe American Society was instituted, in the 
city of Washington, on the 28th of December, 1816, 
for the benevolent purpose of affording to the free 
people of color of the United States, the means of 
establishing one or more independent colonies on 
the western coast of Africa. After ascertaining, 
by a mission to that continent, and other prelimina- 
ry enquiries, that their object is practicable, the 
society request of the congress of the United States 
« charter of incorporation, and such other legisla- 
tive aid as their enterprize may be thought to merit 
and require. i 

The memorialists anticipate from its success con- 
sequences the most beneficial to the free people of 
eolor themselves; to the several states in which 
they at presentreside; and to that continent which 
is to be the seat of their future establishment. Pass- 
ing by the foundation of these anticipations, which 
will be seen in the annual reports of the society 
and their former memorials, the attention of the 
committee has been particularly drawn to the con- 
nection which the memorialists have traced be- 
tween their purpose and the policy of the recent 
aci of congress, for the more effectual abolition of 
the African slave trade. 

Experience has demonstrated that this detestable 
traffic can be no where so successfully assailed as 
on tlic coast upon which it originates. Not only 
does the collection and embarkation of its unnatu- 
ral cargoes consume more time than their subse- 
quent distribution and sale inthe market fer which 
they are destined, but the African coast, frequented 
by the slave ships, is indented with so few commo- 
dious or accessible harbors, that, notwithstanding 


its great extent, it could be guarded by the vigi- 
lance of a few active cruisers, If tothese be added 
colonies of civilized blacks, planted in command- 
ing situations along that coast, no slave ship could 
possibly escape detection; and thus the security, 
as well as the enhanced profit which now cherish 
this illicit trade, would be effectually counteracted. 
Such colonies, by diffusing a taste for legitimate 
commerce among the native tribes of that fruitful 
continent, would gradually destroy among them, 
also, the only incentive of a traffic which has hi- 
therto rendered all African labor insecure, and 
spread desolation over one of the most beautiful 
regions of the globe. The colonies, and the armed 
vessels employed in watching the African coast, 
while they co-operated alike in the cause of hu- 
manity, would afford to each other mutual suc. 
cour. : 

There isa single consideration, howerer, added 
to the preceding view of this subject, which ap- 
pears to your committee, of itse!f conclusive of the 
tendency of the views of the memorialists to fur- 
ther the operation of the act of the. 3d of March, 
1818. That act not only revokes the authority an- 
tecedently given to the several state and territorial 
governments, to dispose, as they pleased, of those 
African captives who: might be liberated by the 
tribunals of the United States, but authorizes and 
requires the president to restore them to their na- 
tive country. The unavoidable consequence of 
this just and humane prevision, is, to require some 
preparation to be made for their temporary succour, 
on being relanded upon the African shore. And 
no preparation can prove so congenial to its own ob- 
ject, orso economical, as regards the government 
pcharged with this charitable duty, as that which 
would be found in a colony of the free people of 
color of the United States. Sustained by the re- 
commendations of numerous societies in every part 
of the United States; and the approving voice of 
the legislative assemblies of several states, without 
enquiring into any other tendency of the object of 
the memorialists, your committee do not hesitate 
to pronounce it deserving of the countenance and 
support of the general government. The extent 
to which these shall be carried is a question not so 
easily determined. 

The memorialists do not ask the government to 
assume the jurisdiction of the territory, or to be- - 
come, in any degree whatever, responsible for the 
future safety or tranquility of the contemplated 
colony. They have prucently thought that its ex- 
ternal peace and security would be most effectually 
guarded, by ‘an appeal, in its behalf, tothe philan- 
thropy of the civilized world; and to that sentiment 
of retributive justice, with which all Christendom 
is at present animated towards a much injured con- 
tinent. 

Of the constitutional power of the general go- 
vernment, to grant the limited aid contemplated 
by the accompanying bill and resolutions, your 
committee presume there can exist no shadow of 
doubt; and they leave it to a period of greater na- 
tional prosperity to determine, how far the autho- 
rity of congress, the resources of the national go- 
vernment, and the welfare and happiness of the 
United States, will warrant, or require its exten- 
sion. 

Your committee are solemnly enjoined by the 
peculiar object of their trust, and invited by the 
suggestions of the memorialists, to enquire inte 
the defects of the existing laws against the African 
slave trade. So long as it is in the power of the 
United States to provide additional restraints upon 
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this odious traffic, they cannot be withheld, consist- 
ly with justice andthe honor of the nation. = — 

Congress have heretofore marked, with decided 
teprobation, the authors and abettors of this iniqui- 
tous commerce in every form which it assumes; from 
the inception of its unrighteous purpose in Ameri- 
ca, through all the subsequent stages of its progress, 
to its final consummation; the outward voyage, the 
cruel seizure, andforcible abduction of the unfortu- | 
nate African from his native home, and the fraudu- 
lent transfer of the property thus acquired. It may, 
however, be questioned, if a proper discrimination 
of their relative guilt, has enttred into the measure 
of punishment annexed to these criminal acts. 

Your committee cannot perceive wherein the 
offence of kidnapping an unoftending inhabitant of 
a foreign country; of chaining him down for, a series 
of days, weeks, and months, amidst the dying and 
the dead, to the pestilential hold of a slaveship: of 
consigning him, if he chance to live out the voyage, 
to perpetual slavery, in a remote and unknown 
land, differs in malignity from piracy, or why a mild- 
er punishmeit shouid follow the one, than the other 
crime. 

On the other hand, the purchase of the unfortu- 
nate African, afier his enlargement from the float- 
ing dungeon which wafts him to the foreign market, 
however criminal in itself, and yet more in its ten- 
dency to encourage this abominable traffic, yields 
in atrocity to the violent seizure of his person, hig 
sudden and unprepared seperation from his family, 
his kindred, his friends, and his country, followed 
by all the horrors of the middle passage. Are 
there not united in this offence all that is most 
iniquitous in theft, most daring in robbery, and 
eruel in murder? Its consequences to the victim, 
if he survives; to the country whieh receives him; 
and to that from which he is torn, are alike disas- 
trous. If the internal wars of Africa, and their de- 
solating effect, may be imputed to theslave trade, | 
and that the greater part of them must, cannot now 
be questioned, this crime, considered in its remote, 
as well as its proximate consequences, is the very 
darkest in the whole catalogue of human inquities; 
and its authors should be regarded as ho3tes humani 
generis. 

In proposing to the house of representatives, to 
make such part of this offence as occurs upon the 
ocean, piracy, your committee are animated, not 
by the desire of manifesting to the world the horror 
with which it is viewed by the American people; 
but, by the confident expectation of promoting, 
by this example, its more certain punishment by 
all nations, and its absolute and final extinction. 

May it not be believed, that whenthe whole civi- 
lized world shall have denounced the slave trade as 
piracy, it will become as unfrequentasany other spe- 
cies of that offence against the law of nations? Is 
it unreasonable to suppose, that negociation will, 
with greater facility, introduce into that Jaw such 
a provision as ishere proposed, when it shall have 
been already incorporated in the separate code of 
each state? 

The maritime powers of the christian world have, 
at length, concurred in pronouncing sentence of 
condemnation against this traffic. The U. States 
having led the way in forming this decree, owe it 
to themselves, not to follow the rest of mankind in 
promoting its vigorous execution. 

if it should be objected, that the legislation of 
congress would be partial, and its benefit, for a time 
at least, local, it may be replied, that the constitu- 
tional power of the government has already been 


—— 


Jance with similar analogies, to that which the com- 


mittee have sought to trace between this general 
offence against the peace of nations, and the slave 
trade, 
_ In many of the foreign treaties, as well as in the 
laws of the United States, examples are to be found, 
of piracies, which are not cognizable, as such, by 
the tribunals of all nations. Such is the unavoida- 
ble consequence of any exercise of the authority 
of congress, to define and punish this crime.. The 
definition and the punishment can bind the United 
States alone. 

A bill from the senate, making further provision 
for the exercise of this constitutional power, being 
now before the house of representatives, your com- 
mittee beg leave to offer such an amendment of its 
provisions, as shall attain the last object which they 
have presumed to recommend. 





Resolutions authorizing the president of the: Unit- 
ed States to negociate with foreign governments 
on the means of effecting an entire abolition of 
the African slave trade, and for other purposes. 
Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives . 
of the United State} of America, in congress assembled, 
That the president be requested to consult and 
negociate with all the governments, where minis- 
ters ofthe United States are, or shall be accredited, 
on the means of effecting an entire and immediate 
abolition of the African slave trade. 

Resolved, 3c. That the president be requested to 
enter into a stipulation, or formal declaration, with 
the several maritime powers recognizing the inde- 
pendence and permanent neutrality of any colony 
of the free people of color of the United States, 
which shall be establisied on the western coast of 
Africa. 

ftesolved, Sc. Thatthe president be requested, 
in such use as he may deem it expedient to make of 
the public ships of the United States, to afford eve- 
ry aid, not inconsistent with the public welfare, to 
the efforts of the American society for colonizing 
the free people of color of the United States, upon 
the western coast of Africa. 





A billto incorporate the American society for colo- 
mzing the free people of color of the U. States. 
Be it enacted, Se. That Bushrod Washington, 
William H. Crawford, Henry Clay, John Masen, 
Menry Foxall, Stephen B. Balch, James Laurie, 
Obadiah B. Brown, William Wilmer, William Haw- 
ley, Walter Jones, Thomas Dougherty, Jacob Hoff- 
man, Francis S. Key, Henry Ashton, William Thorn- 
ton, Elias B. Caldwell, Richard Smith, and Jobr 
Underwood, and others, composing the society in 
the District of Columbia denominated the Ameri- 
can society for colonizing the free people of color 
of the United States, and their successors, duly 
elected inthe manner hereinafter mentioned, be, 
and they are hereby, constit:1ted and declared to be 
a body politic and corporate, by the name and title 
of the American society for colonizing the free peo- 
ple of color of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And bc it further enacted, That said cor- 
poration be authorized and empowered to take and 
receive any sum or sums of money, or other pro- 
perty, real and personal, of any kind or nature, 
which shal! or may hereafter be given, granted, or 
bequeathed to the said corporation, by any person 
or persons, bodies politic or corporate, capable of 
making such gift or bequest: Provided, That money 
or other property be laid out or disposed of for the 
use and benefit of said corporation, accerding to the 





exercised in defining the crime of piracy, in accord- 


intention of the donors, 
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Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation, hereby created, shall have full power 


and authority to fill all vacancies which may happen 
im their number; to make, ordain, and establish, 
and execute, such by-laws and ordinances as may 
be deemed useful to the society, and the same to 
alter, amend, and abrogate at pleasure; to make, 
have, and use a commonseal, and the same to break, 
alter, and renew at pleasure; to appoint such offi- 
cers and agents as may be required for the ma- 
nagement of the concerns of the said society, and 
to assign them their duties; and, generally, to pro- 
vide for the transaction of all business appertaining 
to said society: Provided: that no by-law, rule, or 
ordinance, of the said corporation shall be made re- 
pugnant;to the laws of the District of Columbia. 
Sec. 4. ‘ind be it further enacted, That there shall 
be an annual meeting of the members of said cor. 
poration, at such time and place as the proper of- 
ficers of said corporation may appoint, in which 
cue notice shall be given in one or more of the 
newspapers published in the District of Columbia; 
at which time and place the members present shall 
elect or choose the officers of the society, to serve 
for one year ensuing their election, and until others 
shall be elected, and consent to serve in their 
places; but the present officers of the society may 
serve till the next annual meeting, until others be 
appointed or chosen. cats 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation shall not engage in any banking opera- 
tions; and that the charter hereby granted shall be 
liable to be amended, altered, or repealed, at all 
times hereafter, by the congress of the United states _ 








Important Law Case. 
Norro.k, May 26. 

Yesterday the hon. St. George T'ucker, judge of 
the district court of the United States, pronounced 
his decree in the case of Don Pablo Chacon, consul 
of his Catholic majesty, against 89 bales cochineal, 
&c. 

This case has excited a much more than usual 
interest in ourcommunity. Day after day, during 
its discussion, the court room was thronged with 
many of our most respectable and intelligent citi- 
zens, zealously attending to its progress, and await- 
ing, with suspense, its termination. Nothing that 
talent, eloquence, ingenuity, research, or activity, 
could accomplish, was omitted on either side; and 
the public expectation, which had been previously 
wrought to the highest point by the novelty and 
importance of the casé, was most amply satisfied 
and fulfilled. Mr. Tazewelland general Taylor oc- 
cupied, each of them, twelve hours in argument, 
and gave renewed evidence of their title to be 
ranked with the first orators and pleaders of their 
country. 

Information derived from.a legal friend who at- 
tended the court during the trial, enables us to 
present our readers with the following sketch of 
this interesting case : ' 

The libellant, the Spanish consul, prayed restitu- 
tion of cochineal and other articles, to the value of 
about 50,000 dollars, brought into this port in 
March, 1817, in the Buenos Ayrean armed vessels 
Independencia del Sud and Atrevida, and rested 
his demand on several allegations, the principal of 
‘which were that these vessels were commanded by 
citizens of the United States, who, by the laws of 
nations and our treaty with Spain, could not take 
commissions to make captures of Spanish property; 


= 


purposes, or augmented in force, and manned with- 
in the Chesapeake bay, with the intent to commit 
hostilities against the subjects of his Catholic ma- 
jesty. The claimant, Don Diego Chaytor, asked a 
decree in his favor on the ground, that the proper- 
ty libelled had been captured by a national vessel 
of tlre United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, and not 
by a privateer, and that it was not competent to the 
court, for that reason, to take cognizance of the 
case, and denied that the forte of this ves.«1 had 
been increased within the United Statés, in any 
other way than by the enlistment of persons who 
represented themselves, to be, and were believed 
by him to be, citizens.of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata, transiently within the United 
States. The judge decided, that, as to the restitu- 
tion of prizes, made in violation of our neutrality, 
there is no distinction between public and private 
armed vessels. He therefore, overruled the objec- 
tion to his jurisdiction; and being of opinion, that 
the persons enlisted in the United States were not 
sufficiently proved to be citizens of the provinces 
of La Plata, awarded restitution to the Spanish 
consul, without damages. From this decree the 
claimant took an appeal to the circuit court, and 
the libellant appealed also from so much of it as 
omitted damages, about 30,000 dollars in specie 
being alleged to have been taken during the same 
cruize. Counsel for the libellant, Tazewell, Stan- 
nard, clistrict attorney, and Allmand. For the 
claimant, Taylor. { Herald, 











Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Edwards, the spy. In the house of commons, or 
the 2nd of May, alderman Wood gave a long and 

curious statement of certain facts that had happen- 
ed in relation to Edwards, on the preceding day, 
being then the sitting alderman at Guildhall. Se- 
ven persons, four of whom were of “unimpeachable 
character,” had appeared before the aldermar to 
give testimony of high treason committed by Ed- 
wards, in proposing to destroy the whole house of 
commons when in session, for which he had provid- 
ed much curious apparatus, &c! It appears that 
that wretched tool was beating up for more re- 
cruits to Thistlewood’s party—being paid, perhaps, 
so much per head for every one that he put into 
the road to a gallows! Alderman Wood pledged 
himself to prove by “undisputable evidence that 
Edwards was the sole plotter and founder of the Cate 
street conspiracy.” But the charges of high trea- 
son against him, being made for acts committed out 
of the city of London, alderman Wood referred the 
witnesses to lord Sidmouth, who replied that, as 
Edwards was liable to be called as a witness for the 
crown, it did not appear to him that any sufficient 
grounds were laid for instituting proceedings against 
him!!! 

From this and other testimony, there is no 
doubt that Edwards was employed by the govern- 
ment, if not to originate a project of assassination, 
at least to urge iton to a given point and implicate 

as many in the plot as he could. 

It is probable that this fellow will be sent to the 

United States—It is to be hoped that a minute de- 
scription of him may be published, that, wherever 

he goes, he may be gibbeted by public opinion, and 
receive the utter contempt which a wretch so in- 

famous deserves. 


Shefield trade. Yn an English newspaper, the 





that they were fitted and equipped for warlike 





Sheffield Mercury, of the 22d April, there is a welt 
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written article on the we trade, which con- 
ains the following paragraph: 
ge merica has tae een one of the most import- 
ant and valuable markets for dur wares; butin con- 
sequence of their commerce being frequently in- 
terrupted, together with the misunderstanding and 
ruptures that have taken place between that coun- 
try and this, has gradually weakened our interests 
with the Americans, and prompted them to turn 
their attention to manufactures; but with what suc- 
cess Iam not prepared to say, though it is evident 
they are purchasing large quantities of steel, rea. 
dy prepared for the hammer. And it 1s not too 
much to presume, that moré steel has been ex- 
ported to America, within tlre last four or five years, 
from this town and neighborhood, tlran has been 
worked up in our own manufactories in the same 
period, which is engendering an evil much to be 
regretted and accounts for the decline in the Ame- 
rican markets. But, in all probability, the evil will 
not stop here; as it is very obvious, that, as they 
have occasion for such large quantities of steel, they 
have artizans to work it up; and, if successful, they 
will not long resort to England for that material, 
but will make it themselves; and this is more proba- 
ble, as the American government are about to 
pass some very restrictive laws, which if put in 
force, will almost amount to a complete prohibition. 
Thus we have been preparing the way to our own 
ruin, by furnishing them with the only article that 
would have kept them in a state of dependence on 
this cointry for hardware.” 
SPAIN. 

Count Almodavar, the new captain general of 
Valencia, has tendered to the s/ate the difference 
between his former pay and that to which he is now 
entitled, to assist in relieving the wants of the na- 
tion. This difference is 90,000 rials velon, equal to 
about 6,300 dollars, which has been accepted by the 
king. The rial velon is about 7 cents. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

On the 20th ult. we published @ paragraph stat- 
ing the death of Tamaalimaah, king of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and expressed fears that dissention 
would arise among his descendants, and thereby 
endanger the safety of the American missionaries 
who have sailed for those islands. We are happy 
to learn that the captain of a vessel recently arriv- 
ed, brings intelligence that the new king has been 
peaceably and firmly established in his authority; 
and, what is most remarkable, that he has destroy- 
ed the idols, and demolished the Morias and tem- 
pies of idolatry; that he was very desirous mis- 
sionaries should be sent to his islands, and had re- 
quested the captain to use his influence that they 
might come immediately. [ Boston Recorder, 

FLORIDA. 

From St. Augustine, we learn that an officer of 
the regiment of Malaga recently struck a soldier of 
the regiment of Catalonia, on which the latter turn- 
ed out en masse toavenge their comrade. A great 
disturbance took place, but no lives were lost; yet 
25 men of the Catalonia regiment marched off with 
their arms, &c. for Savannah. 


CHRONICLE. 


Our Mediterranean squadron was at Mahon on the 
olst of March. The prohibition issued against our 
ships by the governor of Gibraltar, had not been 
repealed on the 20th April, savs a Nortalk paper. 

The Congress frigate was at Manilla, at the lat- 
ter end of January last, and to remain there some 
time. Capt. Henley and his officers and crew were 








William Logan, Esq. a senator of the U. States. 
for Kentucky, has-resigned his seat in that body, in 
consequence of being a candidate for the office of 


governor at the ensuing election in that state. He 


has published an address to the people on the occa- 
sion, in which he says: “To hold this office longer, 
while occupying the contested ground of a candi- 
date in the state foranother—the highest trust with- — 
in your gift—to say nothing of the principle, does 
not comport with my feelings and native pride?” 
Horny arrair, From a New-York paper of Tues- 
day last. Wt will be recollected by many of our 
readers that during the late war with England, the 
pilot boat Patriot was despatched to Charleston 
for the purpose of bringing to this city Mrs. Allston, 
lady of the then governor of South Carolina, and 
daughter of colonel Burr, formerly vice president 
of the United States. Mrs. Allston was in a deli- 
cate state of health at the time, and unable to tra- 
velby land. Timothy Greene, Esq, of this city, an - 


-intimate friend of governor Allston’s family, pro- 


ceeded to Charleston in the pilot boat, for the pur- 
pose of accompanying Mrs. A. on the voyage. 
From the time they embarked and sailed from 
Charleston, notidings whatever had ever been heard 
of the vessel or any one on board. It was at first 
supposed that the vessel must have been captured 
by a British cruiser; but after a lapse of time, that 
hope was abandoned. Notwithstanding the weather 
was mild and favorable for several days after the 
vessel left Charleston, and such as to render her 
loss mysterious up to the present time, no other 
idea of the melancholy circumstance had prevailed 
than that the vessel must have foundered at sea, or 
run under during a chase. 

But the mystery is at length developed—for the 
honor of human nature it were to be wished that 
the facts had never been revealed, and that the fol- 
lowing horrible tale had been buried with the 
wretches who told it. 

A gentleman recently from New-Orleans, has 
communicated to a friend of the family of the late 
Mr. Greene, that twoof the pirates, lately sentenced 
to suffer death at New-Orleans, confessed that they 
composed part of the crew of the above pilot boat 
Patriot! that after being at sea two or three days, 
and near the shore, they rose upon the captain and 
passengers, and confined them below—when they 
stood close in shore, and after plundering the pas- 
sengers of a considerable sum of money and plate, 
belonging mostly to Mrs. Allston, they launched 
the boat and scuttled the vessel, which soon filled 
and went down, with the unfortunate inmates con. 
fined below !. The dreadful tragedy was performed 
in the dead of night. These wretches succeeded 
in reaching the shore with the boat, and had thus 
far escaped detection and punishment of this horri- 
ble crime. 

Western road. Abner Lacock, David Shriver, 
jun. and William McRee, have been appointed 
commissioners, for laying out the continuation of 
the great road from Wheeling, to the left bank of 
the Mississippi, pursuant to a late act of congress. 

Salt. In consequence of the opening of the mid- 
dle section of the great canal in New Yark, Orion. 
dago sait now sells at 150 cents per barrel at Utica. 
It was previously considered cheap at three dol- 
larse 

Republican sentiment! Gen. Quiroga, the de- 
liverer of Spain, enrojled himself asa private soldier 
of the militia of Cadiz, undér the appellation of 
“citizen.” he editor of the Boston Gazette is quite 
angry at him for this, and says it has «a little toe 





in fine health. 


lmuch of the slung of democracy—that titles, orders’ 
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and degrees are absolutely essential to the maiatenance 
of EVERY government!” 
stance, might be called lord Lamp-black—a lawyer, 
duke of Quirks—a physician, prince of gaily-pots, 
&e. &e. , 

The U.S. loan for 1820, of two millions, has been 
wholly taken by the bank of the U. States, at two 
per cent. prem. the Joan to bear an interest of six 
per cent. per annum, The amount offered at vari- 
ous rates above par, but not “so favorable” as that 
by the bank, was nearly six millions. 


Maine John Holmes, Esq. and general John 
Chandler, have been elected senators of the United 
‘States, from the state of Maine. 

In the legislature of Maine, the salary of the go- 
vernor has been reduced from $1500 to $1300 per 
annum—that of the chief justice of the supreme 
court has been raised from 1800 to 2000; attorney 
general reduced from 1000 to 800; secretary of 
state, treasurer and adjutant general, each reduced 
' from 900 to 700. Different members have signi- 
fied their intention of moving fora reconsideration 
of the votes by which the salaries have been al- 
tered. 

‘The committee on banks and banking have been 
instructed to enquire into the expediency of direct- 
ing bank corporations to make their semi-annual 
returns to the government and council of Maine, to 
have their specie capital exclusively in their own 
vaults; of making the private property of their stock- 
holders: at all times liable to the payment of corporate 
debts, where corporate property sufficient cannst be 
found; and of prescribing a penalty on banks to issue 
when and so long as they have not respectively in their 
vaults, at least one half of their capital stock in specie, 
and of making any further provisions as to the du- 
ties of such corporations, with leave to report. 

Ata late military festivalat Portland, the follow- 
ing” toast was given by gov. King: 

“The militia of our state—Ours, for drill and dis- 
cipline—our country’s for defence.”’ 

* Gov. King, then gen. King, it will be recollected, 
was thought by the government of Massachusetts, 
during the war, as almost guilty of a sort of high 
treason to the “nation of New England,” for or 
ganizing certain volunteer corps for “our coun- 
try’s defence.” 


Arms of Maine. The following is a description 


of the device, &c. of the new seal and arms of 


Maine:— 

A shield, argent, charged with a pine tree: a 
moose deer, at the footof it recumbent. Support- 
ers, on dexter side, an husbandman, resting on a 
scvthe; on the sinister side, a seaman, resting onan 
anchor. Inthe fore ground, representing land and 
sea, and under the shield, the name, Maine.—The 
whole surmounted bya crest, the north star.—The 
motto, ina label, 

“Dirigo,” [1 guide.] 

The emblems, &c. are very appropriate, and a 
full description of them has appeared in the Portland 
papers. The pine tree of New England, particu- 
larly of Maine, has long been celebrated for its ma- 
jestic height, erect form, ample size, and useful- 
ness. One of our revolutionary poets, in an address 
to the king of England, thus alludes to it: 

«“E’en the tall mast which bears your flag on high, 
Grew on our soil and ripen’d in our sky.” 

The moose deer is also appropriate to Maine. 
This useful and harmless native of her immense 
forests, when of full growth, is scarcely inferior in 
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size to a horse, being found to be seventeen hands 
high, and weighing 1200 ibs. ~ ; 
the north star points to the-geographical situa- 
tion held by Maine, asa member of the federal con- 
stellation. The husbandman and the seaman, need 
no particular description to those who know how 
essentially she is agricultural and commercial, 

Massachusetts. Elijah Mills, esq. has been cho- 
son a senator of the United States from Massachu- 
setts, vice Mr. Mellen, resigned; and also for six 
years from the 4th of March next, when Mr. M’s 
time of service would have expired. 

Connecticut. The demands upon the treasury 
of this state, for the ordinary expenses of the pre- 
sent year, itis estimated will fall short of eighty 
thousand dollars! Not much, tien, will be wasted. 
The principal of the school fund is $1,700,000; 
yielding an interest, at present, of $60,000; which 
will be increased. 

Election expenses. .One of the last acts of the le- 
gislature of Connecticut, was the passing of areso- 
lution prohibiting in future the customary dinner 
to the clergy at the public expense. The go- 
vernor’s guards, also, have usually been furnished 
on that day.with a public dinner. This too is abo- 
lished. 

StaTe prison.—T the honorable judges of the 
court of Oyer and Terminer, for the city and county 
of Philadeiphia. 

The grand jury having been engaged in the ex- 
amination of a homicide, committed within the 
bounds of the prison, and having visited that insti- 
tution, deem it their especial duty to state, that 470 
convicts are now coffined in the Walnut street 
apartment, and 250 untried prisoners in the Prune 
street apartment. That, alulhough much attention 
is paid to cleanliness, and every thing done that 
might be expected from faithful, active and vigi- 
lant officers, yet, from the nature of the building, 
it is Known that prisoners are indiscriminately as. 
sembled together without regard to age and crime. 
The young offender, whose sense of propriety so- 
litude might restore, is utterly lost by unceasing 
lessons from the worst of men; and the old con- 
vict, by his associations day and night, is literally 
prevented from reflection. These are, indeed, 
evils which have been long felt, often complained 
of, yet unremoved. Additional motives now pre- 
sent themselves. ‘The unusual increase of crimes, 
the number of daring and desperate men who are 
confined, and the want of employment, which here- 
tofore assisted in their discipline, have not, without 
reason, created alarm for the security of the pri- 
son. Since the revolt cf the prisoners much has 
been done towards safety, and it is hoped with ef- 
fect. But since the evil is every day increasing 
with the increase of crime, surely it is time that 
something was commenced, if not to carry into ef- 
fect our humane criminal code by such solitary im- 
prisonment as would reform the life of the crimi- 
nal, at least to afford subordination and ample secu- 
rity. The punishment of confinement for offences, 
to produce reformation in the delinquent, must be 
solitary, and his person so secure that escape is 
hopeless. These ends cannot be obtained by the 
present state and construction of the prison. The 
grand jury, therefore, hope the honorable court 
will join them in recommending this subject to the 
immediate attention of those bodies, to whom it 
properly belongs. 

RICHARD HENSHAW, Foreman. 
Rr. A, Catpcieven, Secretary. 
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